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SUMMER NUMBER 9 

ENTOMOLOGY IN THE PREPAREDNESS CAMPAIGN 

It is very important now, when the fortunes of the Nation 
may be at stake, that all the crops planted should produce the 
most possible. The cost of plowing, fertilizer, seed and culti- 
vation is much the same whether a grower gets a half crop or 
a whole crop from the investment. At all events, a little greater 
effort and watchfulness at the critical time may result in a full 
crop, whereas letting up at a certain stage may result in getting 
only half a crop. 

It appears to be a fact that, when a crop is planted in greater 
quantity, "bugs" are likely to attack it in larger numbers. We 
cannot attribute foresight to the "bugs," of course, but the 
farmer creates the opportunity and the bug, if about, takes it, 
on the principle, I presume, that "Nature abhors a vacuum." 
Given a place to live, something will find it, thrive and multiply. 

It is apparent, therefore, that those who are trying to do their 
"bit" toward assuring the food supply of the Nation may ex- 
perience much greater losses than usual from insect depreda- 
tions, unless they keep a sharp lookout. Watch that bug, and 
swat that bug are imperative commands, voiced by the law of 
self-preservation. Now is the time, also, when growers should 
make more and better use than ever of the agencies provided 
by the government, state and federal, for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the control of insect pests and diseases. Of such agencies 
there are now several : The Florida Experiment Station and 
the State Plant Board, both at Gainesville, and the Bureau of 
Entomology, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. This latter agency 
also maintains two resident entomologists in Florida, namely; 
Mr. W. W. Yothers at Orlando and Mr. J. B. Gill at Monticello, 
Fla. While each of these agencies has its peculiar field of work, 
letters and specimens addressed to each will be promptly re- 
ferred to the proper agency when necessary. 

Entomologists all over the country are now making greater 
efforts to assist in the control of insect pests, by forecasting 
outbreaks, furnishing accounts of remedies to the press, and in 
other ways. The Bureau of Entomology, U. S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C, has inaugurated an "Emergency Entomological Serv- 
ice" which has for its object the gathering of information on 
insect outbreaks and furnishing timely information as to 
methods of control. This Bureau, under the direction of Dr. L. 
0. Howard is stationing additional entomologists in many 
states, in some instances in cooperation with experiment station 
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entomologists, and also has the cooperation of other federal 
and state agencies for reporting outbreaks of injurious insects. 
Finally, it becomes the duty of all growers to keep a sharper 
outlook than ever over their crops, to report the first symptoms 
of insect depredations and to send specimens, in order that 
no efforts may be omitted to save the crop, and that they may 
be doing their full share in the "preparedness" program. 

E. W. B. 



SOME INJURIOUS INSECTS 

The whitefly (Dialeurodes citri) has received a bad jolt this 
season over most of the State. The February freeze defoliated 
the trees, taking the larvae down with the leaves to perish on 
the ground as the leaves dried out. But let no grower flatter 
himself that the pest has been eradicated. Hosts other than 
citrus, such as wild olive (Osmanthus americanus), japonica, 
privet, etc., carried thru enough for "seed." The larvae were 
not directly injured by the cold but came thru in good shape 
on any plant whose leaves did not drop. With plenty of new 
leaves on which to breed, the third generation of larvae due in 
August and September, will, doubtless, in many localities be- 
come sufficiently abundant to make spraying imperative. Don't 
waste your money on "cure-alls." Use the parasitic fungi dur- 
ing the rainy season; after that the paraffin oil sprays. See 
Circular 168, U. S. Bur. Ent. or Bui. 123, Fla. Ag. Exp. Sta. 

The Boll Weevil will "hit the trail" for his annual "hike" in 
August. He will probably get about to Ocala this fall unless 
someone has given him a "lift" in some cotton seed. 

Some scattering specimens of the Fall Army Worm (Laphyg- 
ma frugiperda) have been observed about Gainesville. This 
may or may not mean an outbreak later. This insect, also called 
the Southern Grass Worm, attacks especially plants of the grass 
family. Spray plants with lead arsenate, using two pounds to 
fifty gallons of water. 

In August a pretty, velvety looking caterpillar will probably 
be found defoliating the vines in many places. It is the Sweet- 
potato Caterpillar (Prodenia SpJ. Spray as for the Fall Army 
Worm or use the cut-worm bait. 

Have you tried the new remedy for chicken lice developed by 
the U. S. Bur. of Entomology — sodium fluoride? The editor 
has and reports it to be the best ever. Dust it on the old hen 
by the "pinch method, i. e., apply a pinch to her head, two to 



